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mit to the supremacy of China, and receive patents of
investiture from the Emperor; others/again, nominally
recognize China as their suzerain so as to enjoy the valu-
able privilege of sending tribute to Ch'eng-tu and Peking,
which secures to them the right to trade under extraor-
dinarily favorable circumstances.1
Succession to the chieftainship is usually assured to the
eldest son not a lama, and, in case of there being no
children, it may be given to an adopted child or to the
nearest relative, brother or nephew. In the principality
of Po-mo (or So-mo), in the northeastern section of the
country and conterminous with Sung-p'an, the govern-
ment is in the hands of a woman, whether accidentally or
permanently I could not learn.
Each chief appoints a certain number of civil and
military officers to assist him in the government of the
country, and a large proportion of them are taken from
among his Ku-ts'a, or " bodyrguard," whose charges are
hereditary. The highest civil officers are the Shelngo,
or " district magistrates," each of whom administers from
ten to fifteen villages, and whose term of office is three
years.2 Under each Shelngo is a military officer called
Ma-pon. Every village is administered by a Bese, whose
office is hereditary in countries not ruled by Lh'asa. The
Bese are specially charged with levying taxes, arranging
the ula under orders from their immediate superiors
the Shelngo. They, themselves, are exempt from tax-
ation, but receive no salaries. They are responsible for
the full amount of taxes, and are held to make good any
deficit, but all the real estate of persons who leave
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